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Forum Aged Twenty 


With this issue the Long Island 
Forum completes twenty years of 
continuous publication under its 
founder Paul Bailey. Its first issue 
was Januaiy 1938. Three months 
later Mr. Bailey resigned as presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Suffo!k Consolidated Press Co. Inc., 
publisher of eight weekly pavers, 
disposed of his investment therein 
and thereforth made the Forum 
his chief interest. 

During its career the Forum has 
published more than forty books 
and pamphlets on various phases 
of Long Island history and spon- 
sored or supported numerous his- 
torical activities. 


Sucesss, Riverhead Town 


Back in Civil War days and for 
some years thereafter Riverhead 
town had a post office known as 
Success. It was located on Sound 
Avenue, just east of the junction 
with Church Lane. This section, 
now served by the Riverhead post 
office, was actually called North- 
ville, but that name could not be 
used for its post office as there 
was such a community in upstate 
New York. 

What is now the Vernon H. 
Downs home housed the Success 
post office as well as serving as 
a stagecoach stop. The building 
has since been enlarged and mod- 
ernized, but its western portion 
still carries the original shingles. 
Nicoll Downs, grandfather of the 
present owner, purchased the house 
with eighty-five acres of land from 
John Downs in 1850. 

I took this photo of the fine old 
structure not long ago. Clarence 
Russel Comes, Cutchogue. 


Just a card from an old clam- 
digger. This is a long way from 
Crete (last stop) and my next job 
may be in French Indo-China. — 
C. Kendall Purdy, Goose Bay, Lab- 
rador (formerly Amityville). 
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Coal and Fuel Oils 
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Arthur W. Overton 


Day and Night Service 
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for 
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PETERS 
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Tel. 
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South Side Meat Market 


Stephen Queirolo, Prop. 
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“Dr. °Daniel “Robert, 1746-1804 


O NE of the more colorful figures 
in provincial New York and 
Long Island was Daniel Robert 
III, a physician; his name is ob- 
scure now, but at the turn of the 
19th century he was a confidant of 
U. S. Senator John Smith, and 
known throughout the east as a 
learned and able doctor of medi- 
cine. 

Two letters from him have been 
discovered in the papers of Judge 
William Smith at the Manor of 
St. George, Mastic; one letter is 
interesting for its terse comments 
on the relations of the United 
States with France; the other cites 
a plague in New York City. We 
will quote from the letters, but Dr. 
Robert’s references to “Our En- 
voys’’ needs explaining. 

When the first letter was written, 
the United States was in acute 
danger of war with France; anger- 
ed at Jay's treaty with the British, 
the French in 1796 had suspended 
diplomatic relations and later ex- 
petled U. S. Minister Charles C. 
Pinckney. President Adams then 
seat John Marshall, Pinckney, and 
Elbridge Gerry to Paris; in 1798 
their efforts met with failure. In 
the meantime, Napoleon threatened 
the British Empire; from Dr. Rob- 
ert’s letter, it is evident that the 
British feared an immediate inva- 
sion of their home lands, but his- 
tory shows that Napoleon's thrust 
was to be at Egypt. 

Dear Sir 

We have no news but what you 
have already received. Our En- 
voys still remain at Paris as some 
say with a prospect of accom- 
plishing the object of their mission; 
others go farther & say that we 
are on the Eve of a general peace. 
be that as it may, the French are 
ecrtainly making immense prepaya- 
tions for the Invasion of England; 
which is in its turn making every 
effort to prepare for defense 
How it will terminate is difficult 
to say—our little Family is well. 
my wife joins me in affectionate re- 
gards, she hopes soon to have the 
pleasure of seeing you & embracing 
her Daughter. 

I am respectfully yours 
Danl Robert 
New York 24 Apr. 1798 


There is a dozen wine glasses 


Chester G. Osborne 


which my wife 
mother (Cheap. 
sent to Tucker 


her 
a basket 


bought for 
4/6) in 


The colorful Doctor Robert was 
born in New York City on Jan- 
uary 27, 1746. His father was 
Christopher Robert of New York 


and Flushing, a silversmith and 
sometime magistrate; his mother 


was Mary, daughter of John Dyer, 
a soap and candle maker; John 
Dyer is said to have had a genial 
disposition; research shows that he 
found more than one way to make 
a bit of gold or sterling: in 1733 
he advertised in the Gazette in an 
effort to sell a “very good bell, of 
a very good size and sound, fit for 
any country church or court house,” 
and a “very good copper (tank?) 
that holds 120 gallons . . .”’ 


Doctor Robert's grandfather was 
Daniel Robert, a Huguenot refugec 
to Martinique; Daniel Robert (1) 
later moved to New Rochelle, and 
in 1703 is listed as a principal in- 
habitant of New York City; he 
married Suzanne Latour, who after 
his death married Thomas La 
Roche. The Robert line gets com- 
plicated because of the early Ameri- 
can passion for repeating names: 
Daniel (1)’s son Christopher had 
three daughters named Mary, and 
our Doctor is the third Daniel in 
the family. 

Daniel (III) graduated from 
Columbia College in 1763. Soon 
after, he studied medicine with a 
Doctor Ogden of Jamaica, Long 
Island (possibly Jacob Ogden), 
and went for further education to 
Edinburgh in the late 1760's. From 
there he went to the Island of 
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Dominica to set up a practice. His 
son Christopher once estimated his 
yearly income there at $25,000; if 
this is correct, it was an enormous 
amount for the time. 

While in Jamaica, Doctor Rob- 
ert had married Elizabeth Hinch- 
man; he took her with him as he 
began his career, but her failing 
health forced him to return to the 
States. She died March 12, 1775 
at the age of 29; her mourning hus- 
band had her tombstone inscribed, 
‘Man that is born of woman is of 
few days and full of trouble.” 

He resumed his West Indies 
practice until about 1784 and then 
returned to New York. In 1788 
he bought a large tract of land in 
Mastic, some 3000 acres formerly 
owned by the Tory Colonel, Rich- 
ard Floyd. In the meantime, the 
Doctor’s sister Mary had married 
William Rhinelander, of New 
York, and through Rhinelander’s 
friend Henry Niccoll of Mastic, 
the Doctor met Mary Smith, daugh- 
ter of Judge William Smith. 

Doctor Robert married Mary 
July 3, 1788; the couple stayed for 
a brief time at Mastic, then moved 
to New York City, where the Doc- 
tor set up another practice; this 
was on Franklin Street. 

He made still more money, and 
if we are to report the truth, he 
didn't seem to mind charging his 
relations a whacking good fee for 
his services; Caleb Smith, a New 
York merchant who was Mary’s 
brother, wrote on June 12, 1797 
to his father in a vein which sug- 
gests that he needed help in meet- 
ing a bill: “I shall have to pay 
Doctor Roberts fifty pounds . 
he says he would not draw on me 
for it but he wants to pay his house 
rent . . .”; another letter says jeal- 
ously that “The Doctor is making 
money at a great rate’. The reader 
is free to draw his own conclusions, 
and will remember the Doctor’s 
pleased little postscript about some 
wine-glasses for his mother-in-law 
at a cheap price: Mary's mother 
was Ruth (Woodhull) Smith, a 
sister of the martyred General Na- 
thaniel Woodhull. 


Doctor Robert's other letter dates 
from around 1800. “After having 
struggled with my own Indisposi- 
tion & the fatigues arising from at- 
tending to the distresses of my fel- 
low citizens . I have retired 


Continued on Page 235 
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128 West Main Street 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Bank and Borrow 


AT 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


"" BAY SHORE 


OPEN FRIDAY EVENINGS 6:30 TO 8 














Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp’n 
Bethpage, Long Island, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of the 
S2F Sub Killer 
and the Albatross 


liger Cougar 


Airplanes for the U. S. Navy and the Air Force 














WILLIAM A. NICHOLSON 


Vice President 


JOHN NICHOLSON 
resident 
Nicholson & Galloway 
Established 1849 
Roofing and Waterproofing 


Difficult commissions accepted to correct wall and roof 
leaks in schools, churches, banks, public buildings, etc. 


426 East 110th Street 
New York City 
LEhigh 4-2076 


Cedar Swamp Road 
Brookville, L. I. 
BRookville 5-0020 
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TO THE LONG ISLAND FORUM 
is really a dozen gifts—one each month throughout the year 
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Simply mail us the name and address of recipient, together 
with two dollars, and we will forward your greetings just prior 
to the Holiday. 
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“Handy Fones, “Bay “Pirate Unique 


IN this enlightened and more or 
less law-abiding time, it hardly 
seems possible that even as far back 
as 1780 a single individual could 
have created near-panic through- 
out an area stretching from Massa- 
pequa to Bellport. Nevertheless, 
exactly that was accomplished by 
a mysterious scoundrel who operat- 
ed along the shores of Great South 
Bay in the days of the Revolution 
when British troops occupied Long 
Island. 


Probably the most baffling aspect 
of this man’s career was the fact 
that though widely known as Han- 
dy Jones, only one person ever 
knew who Handy Jones was despite 
his brutal trade-mark. He could 
have been a next-door neighbor, 
a local merchant, a_ respectable 
farmer, or for that matter any one 
of a number of itinerant metal- 
smiths or horse or cattle traders, all 
of whom traveled from village to 
village selling their services or 
wares, and bringing with them gos- 
sip and rumor. Needless to say, 
this weird lack of identity only 
heightened the dread of the man. 


Our first inkling of this unique 
rascal came during a conversation 
with an elderly gentleman who was 
born and lived all his life in the 
general area referred to. Accord- 
ing to him, not only did Handy 
Jones once exist but he insisted 
that he had actually seen his grave, 
which is or was some hundred feet 
south of the Montauk Highway, in 
the area now known as Copiague. 
He further claimed that as a child, 
his grandfather had told him the 
story as being Gospel truth. Later 
we inquired about this character 
from a well informed Long Island 
historian and were advised that he 
too had heard the legend but had 
nothing further to contribute. From 
this sparce beginning, we have been 
able to gather enough detail to 
piece out our story and give a 
fairly accurate account of the man 
who pirated by himself and through 
great cunning and the most feroc- 
ious execution of his plans threw 
a pall of fear over the South Shore 
for several years. 


As any student of piracy knows, 


Douglas Tuomey 


in Revolutionary days the rivers of 
this country furnished a means of 
travel which were far more to be 
preferred than the ill-kept roads. 
As a result, the shores and the 
waterways swarmed with river-pi- 
rates who preyed upon travelers, 
fur-trappers and merchants with 
great success, and they were seldom 
caught as a river presented four 
means of escape—upstream, down- 
stream or to either bank. As his- 
tory tells us, one of the favorite 
schemes of these gangs was to stow 
away on a boat and await the propi- 
tious moment. Undoubtedly Jones 
took his cue from them, the only 
difference being that they operated 
on a river and in groups while he 
operated alone and on a bay having 
easy access to the wide Atlantic. 
During the time of which we 
speak, there were probably some 
two or three hundred men living 
along the south shore of Long Is- 
land who made all or a part of their 
living from the bay. In most cases 
these men worked alone, possibly 
for the reason that the catch in- 
volved was hardly worth division 
with another. In almost each case 
the man owned a boat which was 
rigged for sail, usually a shallow- 
draft sloop, and it would be 


equipped with nets, tongs, rakes 
and all the implements necessary 


i 
f 
} 

i 
| 


to the prosecution of his trade. It 
was the boat which was the prize, 
and the owner the victim of Handy 
Jones. 

After careful observation and a 
close study of the habits of his se- 
lected man, Handy Jones would 
board the boat under cover of the 
night and hide himself in the hold. 
As most of the boats were typical 
in design, having a low freeboard 
and a large hold covered by two 
hatches, this was easy to accomplish. 
From his position in the hollow 
hull of the boat, Jones could tell 
by the sound of footsteps on the 
deck above just where his victim 
was and usually what he was doing. 
In this manner, he had but to wait 
until he thought sufficient time had 
elapsed to be well off shore or un- 
til he heard the anchor go over the 
side. 

With things at the correct point, 
Handy Jones would emerge from 
his hiding place with all possible 
stealth and rush the bayman, 
throwing him into the water. 
Preoccupation, surprise and panic 
were all in Jones’ favor. In every 
case the astonished owner of the 
boat would act in a natural man- 
ner, coming to the surface and im 
mediately grasping the low gun- 
wale of the craft. With one stroke 
of his broad axe Jones chopped off 
one or both of the clutching hands. 
He never was armed with pistol or 
knife. His victims quickly suc 





Oldtime South Bay Fishing Sloops 
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cumbed to the loss of blood or 


drowned. 

In one ten month period three 
boats disappeared, and two men 
were found at points on the main- 
land and the Fire Island shore. 
The bodies were without hands and 
so Handy Jones was christened, al- 
though his real identity remained a 
mystery. 

Done with his second stage of 
his brutal piracy, Jones would make 
all haste to put as much distance 
as possible between himself and the 
mainland. Invariably this meant 
sailing out through the inlet and 
east to the New England shore or 
west to Jersey. Rumor was that 
one of his boats turned up as far 
away as Boston, and another up 
the Hudson as far as Rhinebeck. 
There he had sold them, making 
on each sale what was the equiva- 
lent of a fair year's earning for the 
average man of those times. In 
those days boats were not licensed, 
communications were practically 
non-existent and ownership of any- 
thing required little or no proof. 

During the years 1780 and 1781 
an estimated seven or eight men 
were slain in this manner. There 
is little doubt but that the monster 
Jones was a man of extreme cun- 
ning and calculated patience and 
went through a painstaking stalk- 
ing of his victim. Otherwise he 
could never have carried on _ his 
grissly trade without detection. 

There are two legends or tales 
dealing with the end of Handy 
Jones. The first is that the sud- 
den disappearance of men and 


boats came to an abrupt end, and 
although the populace of the South 
Shore had already given a name 
to the perpetrator of the crimes, 
he never unmasked. The second 
story is that a brother of one of the 
slain men slyly enticed the mur- 
derer into choosing him as another 
victim. 

Carefully and with burning ven- 
geance lending him patience, he 
waited until the morning when tell- 
tale mud-tracks, leading to the 
hatch on his boat, told him that 
Handy Jones was in the hold. He 
deliberately set sail, anchored and 
went about his usual work, but 
with every sense alert. When the 
fatal rush came, he side-stepped 
and Handy Jones went over the 
side. As he rose and grasped the 
gunwale of the boat, the brother 
swung his own axe. As it fell, 
his eyes stared aghast at a man 
he knew, but he never divulged 
his name. 





Unele Silas Is There 


Looking over some of my maps 
I found one that shows the rock 
east of Plum Island under the 
name of Plum Island Rock, about 
one-half mile from that island as 
measured by scale. So Uncle Silas 
is definitely on the map. 


Many of the maps of east end 
waters are incorrect in some de- 
tails such as width between land 
and water. Not that it makes much 
difference to the average person. 
Navigators’ charts very likely give 
the actual measurement. 


John Tooker, Babylon 














Broadlawn Manor Nursing Home 





Especially Constructed Building 


BATH IN EVERY ROOM 








400 Broadway (Route 110), off Sunrise Highway 
Amityville, Long Island 


Gracious Living for Convalescent 
and Retired Guests 


)—Recreation Program 
{*J]—Rehabilitation Facilities 
{8]—Post-Hospital Care 


AMityville 4-0222 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


OF FASHION For Results 


TRAINING HERE PAYS LIFE DIVIDENDS 
Summer, Fall aod Winter Courses 
Professional methods day or eve. All 
branches of Fashion for beginners or 
advanced students. Regents’ Credits. 


DAY, EVENING & SATURDAY COURSES 
Now forming for Design, Illustration, Cloth- 
ing Construction and all branches of Fashion 
INTERIOR DECOR. and DISPLAY 
Courses here prepare students for the fasci- 
nating and remunerative fields of commercial 
art. Maximum instruction in minimum time. 
Active Free Placement Bureau. 
Send for Cirenlar For Phore CO. 56-2077. 
REGISTER NOW! Our Graduates in Demand! 
Traphagen, 1680 B’way (52 St.) N. Y. 19 








Holiday Gifts 


IN CHINA 
Minton Bone, Spode, Doulton 
Syracuse, Lenox 


IN STERLING 


Stieff Towle Gorham 
IN GLASS 
Fostoria Tiffin Duncan 


And Other Quality Lines 


TOOMEY’S GIFTS 
85 Main St. BAY SHORE 
17 E. Main St. Smithtown 




















Serving Suffolk 


e Massapequa to Hampton Bays 
e Cold Spring Harbor to 
Greenport 


OVER 3() YEARS! 


LAUNDERING * DRY CLEANING 


BLUE point /aundy 


EMerson 3-6000 











Blue Ribbon 


USED CARS 


Packard Sales and Service 


SCHARD MOTORS 
Merrick Rd. and Bayview Av. 


AMitvyille 4-1438 














Wines & Liquors 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


Delves Liquor Store 
LICENSE L-1382 
201 Bway., AMityville 4-0033 
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Wreck of “Ohe eMassachusetts 


gs my boyhood days I was often 
entertained by my father and 
uncle, telling me about the wreck 
of the Long Island Sound steamer 
Massachusetts. 

The vessel left her New York 
pier in the late afternoon of Oc- 
tober 5, 1870. There was a cold 
rainstorm, but no sign of a heavy 
storm. In the early evening a fresh 
breeze sprang up, and during the 
night it increased to gale force. 

From my father’s scrapbook I 
came across an excellent account of 
what happened on that dark, stormy 
night. It was written by one of 
the passengers, the Hon. Neal 
Dow, a prominent politician from 
the State of Maine. His article 
appeared in the local and New 
York City papers of that day. 

Mr. Dow’s berth was located on 
the port side. He slept right 
through the night with the excep- 
tion of a short time when he was 
aroused as if the vessel had hit 
something such as a wharf, as so 
often vessels do in docking, or pos- 
sibly the Captain had taken shelter 
in some cove or harbor. He was 
not worried in the least, so quickly 
dozed off in sleep. About seven 
A. M. he arose, then after dressing 
leisurely made his way to the dining 
room. 

In passing a fellow traveler he 
said, “It does not look like much 
breakfast around here.” 

The gentleman replied, “Did you 
not know that at 12:20 this morn- 
ing we hit the rocks, upon which 
the vessel is now resting?” This 
was indeed startling news. By this 
time the rugged shore line of 
Rocky Point at East Marion could 
be seen in the distance. 

The Massachusetts, like all river 
boats and Sound steamers, was very 
light of draft, with lots of top 
hamper, which accounted for her 
being so far off course. Leeway, 
on such a dark, stormy night was 
difficult to calculate. No lights 
were to be seen, not even Horton’s 
Point, about five miles to the west 
of Rocky Point. Because of an ex- 
treme high tide the ship was within 
10 yards of shore. 


Mr. Dow going out on deck, 


(apt. Eugene ed: Grifing 


saw the crew trying to lower away 
the lifeboats. They made a poor 
job of it, and could not man even 
one boat lowered away on the lee 
side. The passengers were horri- 
fied to see that the crew consisted 
entirely of freight-handlers, not a 
seaman among them. 

Mr. Dow apologized to a British 
naval officer who was standing by 
his side, saying, “I hope you will 
not take this as a sample of Ameri- 
can seamanship; we have not a 
sailor on board.” To which the 
officer replied, ‘‘I see you have not, 
but a few men who know how to 
handle a life boat would be con- 
venient just now.’ How long the 
vessel could stay on the submerged 
rocks before breaking up was any- 
one’s guess. 

At 10 A. M. a crowd of East 
Marion folks gathered on _ the 
beach. A fisherman’s sharpie was 


hauled from the bay by team and 
Mr. Dow first called 


farm-wagon. 





it a dory, then spoke of it as a 
flat-bottom boat shaped like a flat- 
iron—nine feet long and four feet 
wide at the stern—not much of a 
boat in the sea then raging. 

The sharpie was launched by the 
crowd, with two fishermen at the 
oars. Twice it was turned over, 
throwing the men into the surf. 
“At last the little skiff shot out 
beyond the line of rollers, pushed 
by men up to their waists in the 
water, and impelled by three brave 
fishermen who were in her. It was 
delightful to some of us to see 
these fishermen handle their little 
boat. They were a part of her, as 
much at home on the water as 
ducks, and as little afraid of it.” 

“Immediately following was an- 
other boat with three fishermen in 
her, and all of those of us who 
knew anything about boat craft, 
saw at once that there was no long- 
er any danger. The English naval 
officer remarked to me quietly, ‘I'm 
in no hurry to go ashore now; it’s 
all right; these fellows know per- 


Long Beach Light, Near Orient. 
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fectly what to do and how to do 
a 

After the fishermen boarded the 
ship, they had a consultation with 
the ship's officers, and it was de- 
cided to let these local fishermen 
man the lifeboats which were rig- 
ged up properly, with lines to 
shore and ship, so that the boats 
could be hauled back and forth. 

As each boat neared the shore, 
local people rushed into the water 
up to their waists and walked on 
cither side, held her firmly on an 
even keel, then with the next wave 
rushed her high up on shore. There 
others seized the passengers in 
their arms and bore them off dry- 
shod to land. This was repeated 
time and again until all passengers 
were ashore with no loss of life. 
They were carried to Greenport to 
get hotel accommodations or a train 
to New York. 

Charles Mallison and Daniel 
Clark were in the first boat to board 
the ship and took an active part in 
the rescue. It afterward became 
town gossip that both were highly 
compensated for their work. They 
both later admitted to having re- 
ceived a barrel of Pillsbury’s best 
flour. And why not? Mr. Pills- 
bury was among those they brought 
ashore. 

Mr. Dow, in the last paragraph 
of his story, has this to say, ‘The 
good people of the Island showed 
themselves to be brave and true 
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men, they did not help us for 
money; that they declined, and they LONG ISLAND 
worked as earnestly and unselfish- E 
ly to aid us as if we were all fel- Books—Maps-— Prints 
low-townsmen or their relatives or Paintings—Documents 
friends. But for their courage, : 
skill and strength, a great disaster Bought and Sold 
must have befallen some of us.” — 

His words of commendation sort Ira J. Friedman 
of offset any stigma attached to 
those two barrels of ‘‘Pillsbury’s 215 Main Street 
Best.” Port Washington 

ooo Tel. PO 7-3547 

















George E. Hart Recalls 











Some months ago you wrote me 


that any information on Long Is- E. CLAYTON SMITH 








land subjects would be of interest Established 1913 ’ 
to you, hence the following items Jobber-Replacement Parts 
may be of use: “ Tools - Equipment 

1. In the Second World War, the 218-220 East Main St. 
U.S. Army leased several acres of Babylon Tel. MO 9-0551 
high hill on my place at Wading 
River, the rental being $1. I was The Bowne House 
denied admission, but did get by a ‘ - 
sleepy guard to complain about the Historical Society 
boys destroying some fine trees Judge Charles S. Colden, President 
and shooting game out of season. presents 


After the war, I tried to get a 


check for the buck. No soap. I The Bowne House 


wished to hold it as a war relic. Built 1661 

The officers and boys were fine Bowne St. and Fox Lane 
fellows. The job was strictly secret FLUSHING, N. Y. 
and went on as a violent storm a as 

raged. Uncle Sam is one up on A Shrine to Religion Freedom 
me. ADMISSION FREE 


2. You may be interested in my Sundays, Tuesdays and Saturdays 1to5 P.M 
experience in connection with the 
rounding up of spies that came 


ashore from a submarine: They Blomquist Laundry 


Continued on page 237 














Island’s Largest Display 

Ira J. Friedman, 215 Main Street, 
Port Washington, who has the 
largest display of Long Island 
books, maps and other material, 
is selling Historic Long Island in 
Pictures, Prose and Poetry at list 
price exclusively in that territory. 

—Adv. 


COMPLETE 
Visitors Welcome 


The General Museum-Library of LAUNDRY SERVICE 
the Suffolk County Historical So- 


ciety, at Riverhead, is open daily 11 Cottage Row Glen Cove 
(except Sundays and Holidays) ’ 
from one to five P. M. Tel. Glen Cove 4-1105 


Visitors always welcome (no 
charge) at this educational insti- 
tution where items connected with 
Long Island’s history, culture and 
natural sciences are on display. 


Serving the Community 
Since 1900 




















Wines and Liquors 
Large assortment of Popular 
Brands at the Lowest Possible 
Prices and in various size con- 
tainers to suit your needs. Losi’s 
Liquor Store, 170 Park Ave., Amity- 
ville. 








The Barth-Hamilton 


Agency, Inc. 
Complete INSURANCE Service 
George C. Barth, President 


134A Broadway Amityville 
AM 4-6600 and 6601 














Farmingdale Federal Savings 


and Loan Association 
312 CONKLIN STREET 


is pleased to announce that beginning July 1, 1957 
the anticipated Yearly Dividend Rate will be 


1% Per Annum 


Phone CHapel 9-2000 FARMINGDALE, N. Y. 
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‘Whaling Brought “Busy “Oimes 


As the whaling industry reached 
new proportions along the north 
shore of Long Island in the early 
1840's, it is said to have affected 
every community from Brooklyn to 
the Hamptons. Men from almost 
every village signed up for voyages 
while other men found employment 
in some business supplying the in- 
dustry’s needs. Brooklyn, for in- 
stance, manufactured a great part 
of the rope used on Long Island 
whaleships, from heavy anchor ca- 
ble to the lightest rigging and in- 
cluding the long, strong lines to 
which harpoons were attached. 
Blacksmith shops and sail-lofts in 
all parts of the island did most of 
their work for whaleships. Staves 
and hoops for whaleoil barrels were 


turned out in several south side 
moulding mills as were tackle 


blocks and other wood products 
used aboard ship. 

One of the chief worries of the 
industry at Sag Harbor as the fleet 
grew in size was the water supply. 
There was plenty of water, it seems, 
but to get it into the ships’ tanks 
posed an ever increasing problem. 
For some years the only available 
fresh water came from the village 
pump which stood quite a distance 


up the main street from Long 
Wharf. As Long Wharf grew 


longer by several additions, it be- 
came more difficult to find men 
who would roll an empty cask from 
this mooring up the street to the 
pump, there work the handle until 
the cask was filled and_ tightly 
bunged, and then trundle it back 
and aboardship. 

In 1827 the Acqueduct Company 
was formed at Sag Harbor to sup- 
ply water direct to the ships from 
its own well. Pipes were laid from 
the well to the end of Long Wharf 
and the water was pumped by 
means of a windlass operated by a 
horse. People drove into town 
from miles away to see this great 
modern improvement and watch the 
horse make its endless rounds at 
the outer end of the shaft which 
kent the well piston rising and 
falling. 

A still greater improvement came 
some years later when the company 
installed a huge donkey engine in 


Paul Bailey 
place of Old Dobbin. There was, 


however, much complaining for a 
time as the engine’s constant chug- 
ging annoyed nearby dwellers in 
this era of silent sailing ships. 
Nevertheless, the noise was finally 
accepted as one of the penalties of 
living in a port that was now ex- 
periencing the greatest prosperity in 
its existence. 

Harry D. Sleight declared some 
years ago that during the “Fruitful 
Forties” one thousand seamen were 
employed on Sag Harbor whaling 
ships, with more than that number 
of men employed in the village, 
not to mention the tens of thous- 
ands of Long Islanders working for 
the industry in other communities. 
There were usually at least a score 
of whaleships in the harbor and 
many other craft including freight- 
ing sloops and schooners, cordwood 
boats, fishing craft of all kinds and 
packets which ran to New London 
and New York. 

During the Golden Age of whal- 
ing, oil brought around 31 cents 
a gallon, sperm, twice that amount, 
and bone, about 40 cents a pound. 
Although prices went higher later 
on, during the early ‘40s whales 


were plentiful nearer at home and 
sometimes a ship's one voyage 
brought a profit of 30 per cent 
on the capital investment, and sev- 
eral such voyages would pay for 
the ship itself. 

The early '40’s marked an era of 
notable voyages and unusually large 
cargoes for Long Island whaleships. 
The bark Monmouth grossed $93,- 
000 on five trips. The Alcyone, 
commanded by Captain Jesse Hal- 
sey, produced 2,800 barrels of oil 
besides sperm and bone on a single 
voyage. Captain B. F. Homan’s 
Cornelius Howland returned $23,- 
000 from one venture, while on ten 
trips the Thames grossed $200,000. 

Four trips of the Hannibal pro 
duced 47 barrels of sperm, 7,319 
of oil and 29,542 pounds of bone, 
while for seven voyages her take 
was 290 barrels of sperm, 52,391 
of oil and 105,546 pounds of bone, 
The Cadmus in seven months col- 
lected 35 barrels of sperm, 1,906 
of oil and 16,040 pounds of bone, 
which brought a handsome bonus 


to her master, Captain George 
Howell. In 1843, the Silas Rich- 
ards, away two years and four 


months, brought home a $54,722 
cargo. 


Continued on page 232 





Horton’s Point Light in 1895 
From Photo by Marshall Woodman. 
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Sayville 
Lillian H. Robinson, Realtor 
Real Estate, Insurance 
Furnished Cottages 
Farms - Homes - Acreage 
169 W. Main St. SAyville 4-1900 
Member of L. I. Real Estate Board 





Munsey Park 
See Wile for 
Worth While Real Estate 
General Brokerage 
Manhasset and vicinity 
DAVID T. WILE JR. & CO. 
8393 Northern Blvd. Manhasset 667 


Mineola 





J. ALFRED VALENTINE 
Real Estate - Insurance 
148 Mineola Boulevard 

Phone Garden City 7-7200 








Hicksville 





SEAMAN & EISEMANN, Inc. 
Real Estate - Insurance 


167 Broadway’ Tel. WElls 1-0600 


Riverhead 








DUGAN REALTY COMPANY 
Eastern Long Island Country 
Places along Ocean, Sound, 
Peconic, Shinnecock Bays. 





Northport 





EDWARD BIALLA 
ALBERT M. ZILLIAN 
EDWIN N. ROWLEY, INC 
Real Estate — Insurance 
Appraisals 
74 Main Street 
NOrthport 3-0108 and 2272 
Members L. I. Real Estate Board 








EASTPORT 
Edward B. Bristow 
Real Estate and Insurance 


Main Street EAstport 5-0164 














Savings Accounts opened 
and Banking-by-Mail 


The Union 
Savings Bank 


of Patchogue, New York 


The only Savings Bank in 
Western Suffolk County 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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They Knew No Bounds 


Dear Mr. Bailey: 

Reading your column in this 
week’s News about Long Island’s 
plural place names, I am reminded 
of something I heard happened 
years ago. 

In the early 1920’s a criminal case 
which shall be nameless but which 
was the cause celebre of the mo- 
ment was on trial in the Nassau 
County Supreme Court, Cropsey 
presiding. The charge was crim- 
inally receiving a stolen automobile 
and the car had been for a time 
stored (defendant said) or Hidden 
(the DA said) in a barn in the 
eastern part of the Town of Hemp- 
stead. An old bearded Long Is- 
lander came on to testify and the 
barn was referred to as being at 
Smithville South; a middle aged 
businessman then came on and 
mentioned the barn at East Mead- 
ow; and then a State Trooper from 
up-state was sworn and_ started 
talking about a barn at North 
Bellmore. 

At this point Judge Cropsey (not, 
I am sure, because of any personal 
bewilderment, but solely to keep 
the jury from becoming confused, 
some of them being newcomers), 
inquired as to how many barns 
were involved in this case; where- 
upon the District Attorney (the 
lovingly remembered Charles R. 
Weeks) explained in his most 
charming fashion that it was an 
old Long Island custom never to 
saddle a place with the same name 
for more than a generation unless 
it secured popular acceptance, and 
though there were a number of 
names, there was but one barn. 

Me, I love to ask an old resident 
of northwestern Queens where in 
his opinion was the boundary line 
between Long Island City and 
Astoria. 

Richard H. Brown 
Valley Stream 


That John Hulbert Flag 


The label on the framed John 
Hulbert Flag at the museum of the 
Suffolk County Historical Society 
in Riverhead has been changed to 
read as follows: “An Old American 
Flag found in the one-time home 
of Captain John Hulbert of Bridge- 
hampton who served in the Ameri- 
ean forces of the Revolution.” Re- 
search has convinced the Society’s 
president and other officers and 
members that the claim that this 
was the original stars and stripes 


Continued next page 


Port Washington 





Howard C. Hegeman Agency, Inc. 
Real Estate and Insurance 
POrt Wash. 7-3124 185 Main St. 





Commack 


Established — 1925 
JOHN W. NOTT 
Listings Wanted, Farms, Acreage 
Estates East of Huntington 
Jericho Turnpike at Commack, L. I. 
FOrest 8-9322 


Huntington 


HENRY A. MURPHY 
INSURING AGENCY, Inc. 
Real Estate, Insurance, Mortgage 
Loans, Appraisals 
Steamship Tickets 
Cornelius L. Murphy Tel. Hunt. 176 


Wyandanch 


HAROLD S. ISHAM 
All Lines of Insurance 
Real Estate 
Straight Path, Wyandanch 
Tel. Midland 7755 




















Mastic 





Realtor—Insuror 
BENJAMIN G. HERRLEY 
MONTAUK HIGHWAY 
Phone ATlantic—1-8110 


Glen Head 
M. 0. HOWELL 
Real Estate - Insurance 
25 Glen Head Road 
Telephone ORiole 6-0491 
Established Over 50 Years 
Bay Shere 














Auto and Other Insurance 
— Real Estate — 
HENNING & STEEL, Inc. 
83 E. Main, MOhawk 5-0876 & 0877 
Central Islip 
ROBERT E. O’ DONOHUE 
Carleton Ave. Tel. 6317 Central Islip 


Real Estate - Insurance 
Established 1911 














W. E. MAGEE, Inc. 
Insurance and Real Estate 
Francis B. Garvey 


Robert Snyder 
Babylon MOhawk 1-2600 














Ketcham & Colyer, Inc. 
INSURANCE 


George S. Colyer, Secy. 
Broadwey and Park Ave. 
AMityville 4-0198 
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Homeland 





Uniondale 


PETER P. ROCCHIO 
The Town Agency For 
Real Estate and Insurance 


889 Nassau Road, Uniondale 
Phone HEmpstead 2-6858 








Patchogue 





Realtors—Insurors 


JOHN J. ROE & SON 
125 E. Main St. GRover 5-2100 





Glen Cove 


HAROLD A. JACKSON CO. 
Insurance and Real Estate 
7 W.Glen St. Tel. ORiole 6-1500 
And 15 Forest Ave., Locust Valley. 


} Westbury 











HAMILTON R. HILL 
Insurance - Real Estate 
For Westbury and Vicinity 
EDgewood 3-0108 249 Post Ave. 








Floral Park 


EDMUND D. PURCELL 
REALTOR 
Sales - Appraisals - Insurance 
111 Tyson Ave. FLoral Park 4-0333 








Lake Ronkonkoma 





CLIFFORD R. YERK 
Lots, Farms, Shore Frontage 


Homes Acreage 
Rosedale Ave. and Richmond Blvd. 
Telephones Ronkonkoma 8543 and 8859 





East Norwich 


RICHARD DOWNING & SONS 
Real Estate & Insurance Brokers 
North Hempstead Turnpike 
Tel. OYster Bay 6-0592 


* BENJI T. WEST 


Real Estate -Insurance 
East JETAUKET J 
s 








Long Island, New York 
] 1.101 Sotauket 











Unqua Agency, Inc. 
General Insurance 
Real Estate 
GORDON W. FRASER, Mgr. 
199-A Broadway § AMityville 4-0876 




















from which the official flag of the 
United States was copied was with- 
out foundation. 

The Hulbert flag was found in 
the attic of the late Dr. John L. 
Gardiner house, said to be the one- 
time home of Captain John Hul- 
bert, at Bridgehampton. It was 
rescued by the late William D. Hal- 
sey, carefully mounted by his niece, 
Miss Gertrude Leverich, and pre- 
sented to the museum. Neither Dr. 
Gardiner nor Mr. Halsey or his 
niece ever considered it more than 
a very old American flag whose 
actual history has never been re- 
vealed. 

The flag with police escort was 
taken to Flushing Meadows for the 
World’s Fair in 1939 where its dis- 
play with a metal framed plaque 
proclaimed its priority over all 
other stars and stripes, brought 
prompt refutation from students 
who viewed it. Nevertheless, the 
flag and its plaque were returned 
to the Riverhead museum after the 
fair and remained on display there 
unaltered until the recent substitu- 
tion of the new label.—Editor. 


Graves of Revolution 


It is always a pleasure for us to 
renew our subscription to your fine 
magazine. 

The Sons of the American Revo- 
lution are conducting a search for 
the graves of all soldiers, sailors 
and recognized patriots of the War 
for Independence. We are par- 
ticularly concerned about the ones 
which are unmarked and which 
have fallen into neglect. 

If any readers of the Long Island 
Forum care to send me information 
that will help in finding any such 
grave it will be greatly appreciated 
and promptly acknowledged. Our 
search is national in scope. 

Reginald H. Runge, 

National Chairman, 

Revolutionary Graves Committee 

National Society of the S.A.R. 

424 Park Ave., Huntington 


Roy E. Lott on Forum Staff 


In consonance with my belief of 
presenting flowers to the living, 
congratulations to Roy E. Lott for 
“A Gala Night in Huntington”, 
October Forum. It was a graphic 
portrayal of the early gaslight era 
in so many Long Island com- 
munities. 

Wilson L. Glover, Southold 

Note: Mr. Lott, Huntington Town 
Historian, becomes a contributing 
editor of the Forum with this issue. 


East Quogue 
GEO. H. JONES 
Real Estate and Insurance 
Squires Ave., East Quogue 
Tel. Hampton Bays 2-0190 








Wantagh 
W. J. JORGENSEN 


Realtor — Appraisals 
Tel. Wantagh 2210 








Wading River 
WM. L. MILLER & SON 
Real Estate and Insurance 
Phone: Wading River 4323 








Garden City 





ST-In7o ) (REALTORS) 


(CZ OFFICES) 


Bu LKLEY ¢ | {ORTON (9. 


“*Brooklyn and Long Island's Largest 
Real Estate Organization” 


721 Franklin Ave. PI 6-5400 








, 


**The Fame Behind the Name’ 


HARDER 


Extermination Service, Inc. 


Termite Control, Mothproof- 
ing and all other services 


Phone Nearest Office 


GRover 5-2100 HUntington 4-2304 
PArk 7- 2943 1Vanhoe 1-8800 
MOhawk 9-2020 SOuthampton 1-0346 
BEliport 7-0604 STony Brook 717-0917 


F. Kenneth Harder Robert Troup 
President Vice-President 














Mortgage Loans 


First Mortgage Loans 
Are Our Specialty 
When you’ve found the 
home you would like to buy 
or build, consult us about 
financing. 


Su*olk County’s 
Oldest Savings Bank 


Incorporated 1858 
Southold Savings Bank 
Southold, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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Continued from page 229 

The size and value of cargoes 
varied according to weather} route 
and “luck”. The Gem, Captain 
T. B. Worth of Cutchogue, in eight 
months returned with 2,275 barrels 
of oil and 17,511 pounds of bone, 
while the Henry, Captain M. F. 
Cartwright of Shelter Island, 
brought in a similar cargo in the 
same leneth of time, with an ad- 
dition of 130 barrels of precious 
sperm. 

Oa four voyages the Phoenix 








CARMAN-DUNNE, Inc. 
Civil Engineers—Surveyors 
Grayview Bldg. Tel. LYnbrook 9-5563 


2 Lakeview Avenue, Lynbrook 








Benj. G. Huskisson 
INSURANCE REAL ESTATE 
POrt Jefferson 8-0372 
208 East Main St., Port Jefferson 




















Be Smart! Pick up and go to 


pana — ; 
PHOTOGRAPH Ic 


INC. 


18 Deer Park Ave. 
BABYLON 
- BAbylon 6-0927 


SUFFOLK’S FIRST 
GUILD OPTICIANS 





produced 393 barrels of sperm, 
8,993 of oil and 72,749 pounds of 
bone, while three voyages of the 
Thomas Dickason brought in 395 
barrels of sperm, 12,086 of oil and 
113,000 pounds of bone. The 283- 
ton Marcus, one of the smallest 
members of the Long Island fleet, 
set a mark for fast work by going 
to the False Banks of Brazil and 
returning six months later with 64 
barrels of sperm, 1,627 of oil and 
15,387 of bone. This was an ideal 
voyage from the owners’ standpoint 
as time was an important factor in 
determining the profit. Although 
the Plymouth, Captain Lawrence B. 
Edwards, brought home products 
which grossed $71,000 her voyage 
had extended to the North Pacific 
and consumed three years, four 
months and 28 days. 


In 1843 there were 43 whaleships 
registered at Sag Harbor which 
made that port the fifth in the 
nation in point of whaling ships. 
Including seven vessels belonging 
at Greenport, three at Cold Spring 
Harbor and one at New Suffolk, 
according to Harry Sleight, Long 
Island had 54 of the 455 vessels 
which comprised America’s entire 
whaling fleet of that day. New 
Bedford led the nation with 205 
whaleships. Nantucket had 86, 
New London 49 and Fair Haven 
45. There is no question that dur- 
ing that err the Long Island Sound 
led the w ‘das home grounds for 
such vessels. 


Continued on next page 
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SAVINGS 


AT 


ON YOUR 


Babylon 








CHARLES F. PFEIFLE 
Licensed Real Estate Broker 
Lots - Plots - Acreage 
W. Main, by Lake MOhawk 9-0644 








LONG ISLAND 


Silhigerth, REAL ESTATE 


for more than 40 years 


Main office on Main road at 
Mattituck. Tel. Mattituck 9-8434. 
Nassau County office at 169% 
Northern Blvd., Manhasset. Tel. 
Manhasset 7 2646. 








Insurance 


EDWARD F. COOK 


East Hampton 
Telephone 4-1440 


Real Estate 














LEON R. EDELSTEIN 
Babylon Town Real Estate 
Want d to Purchase old L. I. 
Maps, Documents. 
63 Sunrise Highway Babylon 
Tel. MOhawk 9-1144 














Hubbell, Klapper & Hubbell 
LONG ISLAND REAL ESTATE 


65 Hilton Avenue 
Garden City, N. Y. 














REAL ESTATE 


Insurance Morigages 


JOHN T. PULIS 


101 Richmond Ave, Amityville 
AMity ville 4-1489 

















BAY SHORE FROERAL SANINGs 


and Loan Associate 
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Che 
S\uffolk Group 


Sucorparated 
ESTATE PLANNING 
FOR THE 
AVERAGE FAMILY 
190 Merrick Road, Amityville 
Tel. AM tyvil'e 4-6858 
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In 1837 whale products brought 
to Sag Harbor totalled $690,000; 
in 1838, $460,000; 1839, $450,000; 
1840, $370,000; 1841, $660,000; 
1842, $210,000; 1843, $750,000; 
1844, $510,000; 1845, $675,000; 
1846, $400,000, and 1847, the peak 
year, $995,000. 

By 1845, the year of Sag Har- 
bor’s disastrous fire which destroyed 
at least two whaling vessels along 
with the wharves, shipyards, ware- 
houses and much of the port's busi- 
ness section, the Long Island fleet 
had grown to 63 ships, ranging in 
size from the little Romulus of only 
233 tons up to the John Jay of 
more than twice that tonnage. These 
ships included those from Cold 
Spring Harbor, Greenport, Wading 
River and other north shore ports 
as well as Sag Harbor. 

The reason that more vessels 
were not destroyed in the conflagra- 
tion of 1945 was the departure of 
nearly all of them for distant waters 
the year before. The greater part 
of these ships returned here in 1847 


which, because of the amount of 
whaleoil, sperm and bone they 
brought in, became known as “‘the 
million dollar year.’ Thirty-two 
ships arriving at Sag Harbor within 
a few months of each other brought 
cargoes worth $995,000. According 
to figures compiled by Luther D. 
Cook eleven years later, the Harbor 
was fairly submerged by the arrival 
of 605,340 pounds of whalebone, 
63,712 barrels of oil and 3,919 bar- 
rels of sperm. 


At this time, according to Mr. 
Cook, himself engaged in the whal- 
ing industry, prices were high and 
the wealth that suddenly poured 
into the east end port and neighbor- 
ing communities was not only 
unprecedented but beyond the fore- 
casts of the most optimistic inves- 
tors. It was an age when a million 
dollars represented a great deal 
more than it does today. Neverthe- 
less, paradoxical as it may seem, 
the return of these 32 ships with 
their million dollar cargoes, sealed 
the doom of the whaling industry 
here on Long Island. 
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Mr. Cook figured that the aver- 
age length of time consumed on 
these 32 separate voyages amounted 
to two years, four months, nineteen 
days. Though the average gross re- 
turn per ship was slightly over 
$31,000, this meant less than 
$1,100 per month per ship, which 
was not sufficient to bring a rea- 
sonable return on the investment. 
As a matter of fact, some of the 
ships which had never failed to 
show a satisfactory profit on shorter 
voyages ended this voyage in the 
red and in a number of instances 
they were left to rot where they 
lay. 

Up to a generation before this, 
the bulk of whaling by Long Island 
ships was done in the Atlantic with 
only an occasional voyage being ex- 
tended to rounding the Horn into 
the Pacific. As these waters were 
depleted of whales, however, voy- 
ages were extended up the west 
coast until finally they passed 
through the Behring Straits into the 
Arctic. The 275-ton bark Superior, 
built by Post & Sherry at Sag Har- 











THE “HISTORY HOUSES” 


OF THE FUTURE 


Are Being Financed by Your Savings Bank Now 





MORTGAGE MONEY AVAILABLE 
FOR HOME BUILDERS AND BUYERS 





RIVERHEAD SAVINGS BANK 


85 YEARS OF SERVICE TO SAVERS AND HOME OWNERS 


RIVERHEAD, N. Y. 


PARK 7-3600 
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bor and commanded by Captain 
Thomas Royce of that village, was 
in fact the first whaling ship of 
any nation to make this passage, ac- 
cording to Harry D. Sleight. Royce 
first reported that Arctic waters 
abounded with whales which, under 
the midnight sun, could be hunted 
24 hours a day. His voyage, how- 
ever, consumed only 13 months and 
showed an enormous profit to the 
little Superior’s owners. 

Following the arrival home of 
the 32-ship fleet in 1847, other 
Long Island vessels continued to 
bring in enormous cargoes. Some 
of these voyages had started three 
and even four years before and in 
every case, in spite of a high mar- 
ket, the net returns to the owners 
added weight to the growing pub- 
lic opinion that the days of the 
whaling industry on Long Island 
and for Long Island capital were 
indeed numbered. 

Long Island's part in American 
whaling cannot be measured alone 
in cargoes and dividends. Besides 
the oil and bone brought in, the 
stench of try-works, the grimy pro- 
cess of squeezing the last pint of 
juice from a gory blubber, there 
was a chivalrous side. Long Island- 
ers of the sailing ship era scored 
many a notable achievement beyond 
killing whales. 

The Natchez, for example, com- 
manded by Captain Robert Water- 
man, set a world mark for the trip 
from Canton, China, to New York. 


1 
4% per annum 


Paid Quarterly from 
Date of Deposit 








Get greater dividends for your sav- 
ings . . . get them credited faster 

. compounded four times a year 
. . . September 30, December 31, 
March 31, and June 30. Husbands 
and wives can have individual and 
joint savings accounts insured up 
to $30,000. Funds earn dividends 
from day of deposit. Send for handy 
save-by-mail kit—we pay postage both 
ways. 


Suffolk County Federal 


Savings and Loan Ass’n 


Babylon, N.Y. Smithtown, N. Y. 
Member Federal Savings & Loan Insur. Corp. 


Another local ship, the Washington, 
circled the globe in 363 days whal- 
ing as she went, without once drop- 
ping anchor. Commanded by Cap- 
tain E. P. Brown of Orient, this 
vessel left Sag Harbor on July 19, 
1843, crossed the Atlantic, rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, crossed 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
rounded Cape Horn and brought 
home a full cargo. 

Captain Lewis J. Corwin, a na- 
tive of Aquebogue, commanding 
the bark Luka, in 1854 carried the 
first foreign cargo (from the Sand- 
wich Islands) into Washington ter- 
ritory. The schooner Sierra Nevada, 
built at Sag Harbor by Benjamin 
Wade and commanded by Captain 
Lawrence B. Edwards of East 
Hampton town, made the voyage 
from Shanghai to San Francisco in 
the world record time of 33 days. 

The whaleship Phillip I, sailing 
from Long Island in 1856 with 
Captain Benjamin Sisson in com- 
mand, is credited with having been 
the first American ship to touch at 
the then little known Loo Choo 
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Islands. Rescuing a number of Loo 
Chooians from their helpless junk, 
the Phillip I carried them to Napa 
Kang where, wrote Captain Sisson, 
“the officials treated me very kind- 
ly and invited me and my officers 
to a feast at the court house.” 
According to Harry D. Sleight, 
a Sag Harbor bark, the Martha II, 
commanded by Captain George S. 
Tooker of Port Jefferson, trans- 
ported America’s first consul to the 
Japanese empire shortly after Com- 
modore Perry had completed nego- 
tiations with the Nipponese gov- 
ernment on behalf of the United 
States. To Miss Kate W. Strong's 
private collection of records are we 
indebted for the information that 
the Setauket-built ship the Mary 
and Louise, commanded by Captain 
Benjamin Jones of Setauket, car- 
ried the first American missionaries 
into Japan. This Long Island ves- 
sel was on a trading voyage to 
China at the time and finding the 
Americans stranded there because 
Chinese skippers were fearful of 
entering Japanese waters, Captain 
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Jones offered his services “in the 
cause of Christian Brotherhood.” 
The Mary and Louise and the 
Martha II were not whaling ships. 
They were engaged, as many Long 


to Mary’s father, Judge Smith, a 
Revolutionary War patriot and 
statesman, and to Colonel William 
“Tangier” Smith, colonial  states- 
man and founder of the Manor 
of St. George. 
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Robert College in Istanbul, Tur- 
key, was named for a son of 
Dr. Daniel — Christopher Rhine- 
lander Robert, who contributed the 
funds for its establishment in 1863. 


Island vessels of that era were, in Continued next page 

trading, going to wherever a cargo ; 
was consigned and there, if pos- 
sible, obtaining another cargo for 
some other point or country. The 
captains engaged in this type of 
trade were much more than ships’ 
masters. Many of them were em- 
powered by their employers to pur- 
chase and sell cargoes as well as 
transport them for others. It was 
this type of world trader who first 
went from sailing ships to steam 
as a more certain means of insuring 
a rapid turn-over. Some of the later 
Long Island whaling captains also 
gave up canvas for steamships, the 
first to do so being Captain Tread- 
well Weeks of Babylon whose 235- 
ton Pioneer was the first steam 
whaleship to be registered on the 
island. 








Pepperidge Hall, Mansion of Dr. Robert’s Eccentric Grandson, 
Which Stood at Oakdale. 
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from the Field.” He continues 
that while he is happy to retire to 
the midst of a circle of friends, he 
is alarmed that much of the New 
York populace flees before a 
plague: “Those in New York hav- 
ing in their Panic abandoned us & 
left us to our fate—The Fever is 
terrible indeed. The deaths have 
more than tripled in a week & 
those (fatalities) in Philadelphia 
much increased . . . The number 
of deaths was 37 by the fever.” 
Doctor Daniel Robert died No- 
vember 11, 1804; his wife lived 
until 1829; both are buried at the 
Manor cemetery near Smith's Point, 
Long Island. Their many living 
descendants in New York, Long 
Island and elsewhere can of course 
trace their family line straight back 
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It was a son of the latter, of the 
same name, who during the 1890's 
built Pepperidge Hall at Oakdale, 
a fabulous medieval-type castle 
which, after his death by suicide 
some years later, fell into ruins as 
the once vast estate was subdivided 
by realtors. 


Shelter Island Windmill 


The graceful old windmill that 
stands on the Sylvester estate on 
Shelter Island succeeded one which 
was burned down more than a cen- 
tury ago. The first mill dated back 
to Revolutionary times when Nicoll 
Havens owned a thousard acres 
there and ran the mill as an es- 
sential adjunct to the island’s farm- 
ing operation. Following his death 


and that of his eldest son, a large 
part of the tract was sold, about 
the year 1800, to Joseph Congdon 
Sr. who thereupon ran the mill. 





Sylvester Windmill 
Shelter Island 


It must have been a very old 
structure even in Congdon’s day 
as its works wore out some years 
before it burned. Following the 
fire his son, Joseph Jr. transferred 
its two stones to his blacksmith 
shop, a half-mile away, and there 
one still remains. The other was 
acquired some years ago by Con- 
gressman Lathrop Brown for a 
windmill on Montauk which he had 
purchased and was remodeling into 
a summer residence. 

The present windmill on the Syl- 
vester estate was originally erected 
across the water in Southold town. 
Purchased by Joseph Congdon Sr. 
in 1840, he had it taken apart and 
transported by boat to the west 
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shore of Shelter Island. In the 
process of moving, however, the 
main cogwheel which supported the 
wings of the mill was lost over- 
board. Congdon had this replaced 
and erected the mill near the pres- 


ent public library where for a 
decade under his management it 
served the community’s grinding 
needs. 


In 1850 the mill was again sold, 
this time to Captain Smith Bald- 
win, a retired whaling captain who, 
it was said at the time, simply 
wanted the wind to continue to do 
his bidding, propelling his mill as 
it had propelled his ship. Baldwin, 
it seems, was a very devout man 
and liked nothing better than to 
sit, Bible open on his knees, beside 
the grinding stones and read scrip- 
tures. 

In 1870 the mill was acquired 
by another ex-skipper of whaling 
ships, Captain Benjamin Cart- 
wright, who soon discovered that 
much less grain and corn were now 
being grown on neighboring farms. 
In 1879 he sold the mill to Miss 
Lillian Horsford, who later became 
Mrs. Farlow, and being a woman 
of means retained the ancient 
structure simply as a landmark 
significant of local history. 


During the first World War, after 
a long period of inactivity, the mill 
was reopened. Its arms were re- 
fitted with new sails and its great 
stone wheels began making meal 
and flour to relieve a local short- 
age. A former miller was engaged 
to carry on what by then had be- 
come almost a lost art in that vi- 
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cinity. Following the war and aft- 
er another period of inactivity, in 
1926 the mill, then owned by Mrs. 
Farlow’s younger sister, Miss Cor- 
nelia Horsford, was again moved, 
this time to the field on the Syl- 
vester Manor Farm where it has 
since stood. 

Interesting stories are told of 
Shelter Island’s picturesque old 
mill. Many years ago, despite its 
placid appearance, it suddenly be- 
came a man-killer by bringing one 
of its great arms down upon the 
head of a thoughtless bystander. A 
less gory tale is that of a long 
spell of calm weather, back in the 
1840’s, when no wind blew across 
Shelter Island, and the arms of the 
mill stood still day after day while 
farmers and their wives waited in 
vain to replenish their barns with 
feed and their larders with flour, 
meal and buckwheat. 

As always at such time, the en- 
tire communitiy prayed fervently 
for wind. Miller Congdon, being 
an especially devout Presbyterian, 
prayed longer and louder than any- 
one else. Finally when the first 
puff of a two-day gale arrived, it 
did so on a Sabbath morning and 
while his clients dutifully went to 
church to express their gratitude, 
Congdon remained at the _ mill 
grinding their corn and grain. 


On the following Sabbath, the 
story goes, as the miller sat in his 
pew, the pastor eloquently com- 
mended his great service to the 
community and then, quite as elo- 
quently rebuked the miller for hav- 
ing broken the Sabbath. After 
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which, at the pastor’s suggestion, 
all hands joined in lustily singing 
“Bringing in the Sheaths.” 

H. P. Horton, Forum Staff 


Continued from Page 204 
reached a high point on my prop- 
erty at Herod Point near my wood 
road. As we passed by we could 
hear sounds of messages, as in 
code, which disturbed us. The Sec- 
ret Service had traced them to my 
place and requested permission of 
me to remain in my orchards at 
night and then very quietly they 
cleared out with the whole outfit. 
Of course that is all I ever knew 
of it. 

3. I have the published Diaries 
of Philip Hone and George Tem- 
pleton Strong, distinguished and 
wealthy citizens of New York in 
their day. While recovering from 
a severe illness in Florida ten years 
ago, I wrote of a poor boys’ early 
life — mine — and of Brooklyn 
as it was in the late 80’s. For 
obvious reasons diaries are not for 
publication until many years after 
the death of the author. Portions 
of mine are most interesting for 
close friends now. 

4. Your column recalls my fa- 
ther telling that as a lad in East 
New York, Brooklyn, he saw boys 
training on open fields in that area, 
as far as the eye could see. 

George E. Hart, Wading River. 


Old Time Poem 


This I read in one of my Aunt 
Eugenia Gertrude Bishop Corwin’s 
schoolbooks, when a boy. It was 
written there by her schoolteacher 
in Greenport. The teacher devised 
this poem to enable her pupils to 
learn the names of islands at the 
east end of Long Island. 


In the SHELTER of a PLUM tree, 

In his BLOCK house by the sea, 

Lived a lonesome man named 
GARDINER 

And not a child had he, 

So some sea birds he adopted 

To keep him company 

A GREAT GULL, a LITTLE 
GULL 

And King FISHERS three. 


This Aunt Jennie of mine was 
Capt. John T. Corwin’s wife and 
the daughter of the famous black- 
smith of Shelter Island, Carl 








Wanted 


Information on Sarah Jane Dickin- 
son, born about 1824, Wading River, 
L. I. Please write R. M. Tucker, 
Box 656, Cottonwood, Arizona. 


Bishop, back in that island’s sum- 
mer hotel days. Blacksmith Bishop 
used to move over to Greenport 
from Shelter Island for the winter 
to make ship fittings (beautiful 
work) and his daughter, my aunt, 
would go to school there all winter. 


Capt. Wilbur A. Corwin 
Bellport 
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Woodrow Wilson and_ family 
spent the summer of 1899 at the 
summer boarding-house of Sidney 
Topping at the foot of Sagg Street 
in Sagaponack, eastern Suffolk 
County. The future President was 
then a professor at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., before 
becoming head of Princeton. 
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Octagon Houses 
An old many-sided = structure 

(lower part now a garage) stands 
at 67 West Main Street, Oyster 
Bay. In driving past I have never 
decided whether it is six or eight- 
sided. _— 

O. Meissner, Oyster Bay 


In reply to Mr. Schmidt’s_ in- 
quiry re octagonal houses in the 
October Forum, the residence of 
R. H. Burcher on Beach lane, West- 
hampton Beach, is a Spanish type 
octagon dwelling but perhaps not 
old enough to suit you. Would say 
it is around 50 years old. George 
E. Winters, Westhampton Beach. 

There is an octagonal house in 
Patchogue, on Maple avenue, cor- 
ner Oak street. I believe it orig- 
inally stood, many years ago, on 
Ocean avenue, in what is now the 
heart of the business section. I 
have been told it was original'y 
the Fishel homestead. K. J. Prime. 


Design for 
International Understanding 


When an international group of 
students gets together on clothes, 
unity around the world grows firm- 
er. Mitsuko Morigai of Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, and Christiane Vaughn who 
now lives in Woodside, L. L, but 
came not long ago from Paris, 
France, are two members of the 
current foreign set at Traphagen 
School of Fashion, 1680 Broadway, 
New York, which has been alma 
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Unique marine lamps, trays 
and gifts by New England 
craftsmen. Free illustrated 
Catalog. 

Richard Orr Ship Studios 


34 Water Street and Mystic Seaport 
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mater to students from 
faraway countries. Both girls are 
students of costume design and 
clothing construction at Traphagen. 
The two young beauties are photo- 
graphed here in original fashions 
for the holiday season. Mitsuko 
wears her convertible costume, a 
scoop-necked sheath with cover-up 
hipbone length jacket of dark slate 
blue wool. Christiane shows her 
French taste in her long, slim 
gown of black velvet, accompany- 
ing cape of black peau de soie, and 
accents of pink silk in the linings 
of her long black gloves. 

Mitsuko, who studies design day- 
times at Traphagen, doubles during 
vacation nights at the Latin Quart- 
er where she appears in a lovely 
Japanese kimono. The money helps 
with her expenses while studying 
and she has attracted so much no- 


over 100 
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tice that the New York Mirror’s 
Sunday Magazine did a feature ar- 
ticle on her. In Tokyo she taught 
Japanese girls how to choose and 


wear Western dress and she was 
the first girl in Japan to model 
Dior’s fashions there. 


The school’s director, Ethel Trap- 
hagen, says that in her experience 
a design for a _ beautiful dress 
seems to be a design for interna- 
tional understanding, and she in- 
vites the public to visit the school, 
on Broadway between 52nd and 
53rd Streets, and see further dem- 
onstrations of American fashions 
created by students from around 
the world 


Our family liked Roy E. Lott’s 
account of Cold Spring Harbor’s 
old mills (September Forum). J. P. 
Perke, Astoria. 
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Of course she 
wants a clothes dryer. 
But make sure she gets 
the dryer she really wants... 
an automatic GAS dryer! 
With a GAS dryer she’ll save... 
because it takes only pennies’ worth 
of gas to dry pounds of clothes. Com- 
pletely safe for every fabric, a mod- 
ern GAS dryer is faster, too. So make 
this the Christmas she’ll remember 
forever... with a work-saving, 
time-saving, money -saving 
automatic GAS 
dryer! 
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See LILCO or your Local Appliance Dealer 
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More About Bungs 


As to the matter under discus- 
sion, more is involved than just 
bungs; the beetlebung name de- 
rives also from the beetle or large 
implement with which bungs were 
driven. 

As you know, the name is tra- 
diticnal, coming down from old 
time. Dr. Charles E. Banks, Vine- 
yard historian, thought that beetle- 
bung trees were hornbeams, and so 
wrote. The wood of hornbeams 
would be appropriately tough. But 
the trees at Beetlebung Corner 
a.e unmistakably tupelo or  pep- 
peridge 

The remarks (in August Forum) 
as to bungs and white pine seem 
sensible enough, and I don’t sup- 
pose anyone can now be sure just 
what the usage was in the long 
ago days when the name beetle- 
bung became current. Maybe it 
was really only the beetles that 
were made from tupelo wood, and 
maybe they were roughly shaped. 
It is certain that the association 
of wocd with the name and use, 
as described, is as indigenous to 
Martha’s Vineyard from the stand- 
point of this generation as_ the 
Gay Head cliffs Henry Beetle 
Hough, Publisher Vineyard Gaz- 
ette, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 
P.S. I’ve looked back into the 
History of Martha’s Vineyard by 
the late Dr. Charles E. Banks, who 
had the advantage of investigating 
the beetlebung tree seventy-five 
years ago when he could be much 
closer to the period, and this is 
what he wrote: ‘ . the wood 
was used in the manufacture of 
beetles for loosening the bungs of 
casks and hogsheads, and the trees 
were sometimes called beetlewood 
trees.” 


Note: The above came to Meade 
C. Dobson whose reference in the 
Forum to pepperidge or beetlebung 
trees at Beetlebung Corner on 
Martha’s Vineyard brought other 
letters from Forum readers re 
whaleoil barrel bungs, beetles, etc 

Editor. 


Just loved the October issue of 
the Forum. The Jones Beach art- 
icle (by Chester R. Blakelock) was 
great. Mrs. Raymond J. Schofield 
at. Rye, N.Y. 
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